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BRIEF MENTION. 

Shakespeare. The International Edition of the 
Complete Works of William Shakespeare. 
With historical and analytical Prefaces, Com- 
ments, critical and explanatory Notes, Glossa- 
ries, a Life of Shakespeare, and a history of the 
early English Drama. And an Index, by Evan- 
geline M. O'Connor, to the Works of Shake- 
speare, giving references by topics to notable 
passages and significant expressions, brief his- 
tories of the plays; geographical names and 
historical incidents; mention of all characters 
and sketches of important ones, together with 
explanations of allusions and obscure and obso- 
lete words and phrases. In thirteen volumes. 
New York : The University Society. 

Shakespearean Glassies. Shakespeare the Man, by 
Walter Bagehot ; Why Young Men should 
Study Shakespeare, by C. Alphonso Smith; 
How to Study Shakespeare, by Hamilton 
Wright Mabie. New York: The University 
Society. 

Here are thirteen volumes (of about 500 pages 
each) and a pamphlet, packed full of good matter, 
and beautified by several hundreds of illustrations. 
In the words of the publishers : 

" The text is copiously illustrated with rare 
woodcuts, characteristic of Shakespeare's time, 
and reproductions of the title pages of the early 
editions of the plays. There are also numerous 
full-page illustrations inserted by hand. Among 
the illustrations are chromatic plates printed in 
life-like colors of Ophelia, Palstaff, Portia, Joan 
of Arc, and other heroes and heroines of Shake- 
speare. The photogravures are printed on Japan 
vellum paper. A photogravure portrait of Shake- 
speare forms the frontispiece to his Life. Inter- 
esting features among the illustrations are fac- 
simile reproductions of Shakespeare's Will, with 
its antique spelling, and its many erasures and 
interlineations, and the facsimile of the register 
of Shakespeare's baptism, taken from the records 
of the Church of the Holy Trinity, at Stratford- 
on«Avon." 

All the plates are new, the paper is white and 
smooth, the type is beautiful old style long primer 
and brevier, and the margins are so wide that one 
can't resist making useful notes on them. 

"Though several plays are included in each 



volume, each play is complete in itself, with notes 
and glossaries. The sets are durably and hand- 
somely bound in art cloth or half leather, stamped 
in gold." This is a ' publishers' edition ' for gen- 
eral use, and as such it is excellent. The text is 
good. There are two sets of notes, critical and 
explanatory; a separate glossary follows each 
play, which is introduced by a preface, the " ar- 
gument," and by selected critical comments of 
scholars; and there is also with each play a 
" Plan of Study," giving " suggestions and ques- 
tions relating to each act and scene." The twelfth 
volume should be described. It is admirably 
opened by Gollancz's " Annals of the Life of 
Shakespeare." Then follow the essay by Bage- 
hot ; " Self-revelation of Shakespeare," by Leslie 
Stephen; "The English Drama," by Bichard 
Grant White ; and Baynes's " Culmination of the 
Drama in Shakespeare." The volume is com- 
pleted by the inclusion of the separate editions of 
the poems according to The Temple Shakespeare. 
This brings us to the briefest description of these 
volumes. They reproduce The Temple Shake- 
speare with the addition of such features as have 
been named. Special merit is claimed for the 
" Explanatory Notes," selected and adapted from 
" the latest and best authorities," and for the very 
useful Topical Index which constitutes the thir- 
teenth volume. Altogether, the publishers' esti- 
mate of these volumes may be accepted, and the 
general reader should be grateful for an attractive 
set of books, at a low price, which furnish the 
essentials for a very sound, extensive, and sympa- 
thetic study of Shakespeare. 



A Shidy of Metre. By T. S. Omond. London, 
Grant Richards, 1903. 8vo., pp. xiv, 159. 

"Isochronous periods form the units of metre. 
Syllabic variation gets its whole force from con- 
trast with these, is conceivable only in relation to 
these " (p. 4) . . . " The way to scan a poem is 
to discover its time-measure, and then consider the 
relation of syllables to time. Words and parts 
of words, their stresses and quantities, are less 
important than rhythm ; syllables need not always 
be contained wholly in a particular period" 

These brief statements represent the doctrine of 
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this new book on English metre. The inference 
is warranted that Mr. Omond has much to say of 
the rhythmic value of pauses ; but it will be found 
that he is not clear in distinguishing a pause from 
a prolongation of a sound or a syllable. Moreover, 
with the iteration of his doctrine in the light of 
illustrations, there is usually not a perceptible gain 
in other minute and necessary distinctions. For 
example, after the scansion of Browning's Cavalier 
Song, in which the uniform march of the syllables 
is the determining rule of the rhythm, we are again 
to infer that " Syllables do not keep accurate time, 
and do not succeed each other with uniformity 
sufficient to constitute feet. The real uniformity is 
one of time, and it is a uniformity actual, palpable, 
measurable" (p. 87). There is much enthusiastic 
setting forth, in a manner that is not unattractive, 
of well established truths concerning time, pause, 
accent, and quantity as elements of English rhythm; 
but these truths are at times mixed with half-truths 
and with enticing errors, so that the reader is rather 
stimulated to inquiry than brought to a complete 
view of the method by which his poets are to be 
scanned. Indeed the author does not aim to be 
complete. He is contending for a particular view 
as to the true foundation of English rhythm, its 
primary structural unit, and relegates to the 
" higher criticism," for which he has defined the 
basis (p. 75), all those details that may be necessary 
to complete the doctrine of scansion ; such are the 
exact relation between the syllables of a line and 
its time, and all those elements of accentuation, 
emphasis, and the like by means of which the 
poets secure artistic variation from " monotony," 
as illustrated in lines selected from Milton, which 
the reader will perceive to be varied in rhythm, 
although he will miss Mr. Omond's assistance in 
discovering how the thing is done. A contribution 
to what Mr. Omond presumably calls the " higher 
criticism " has since been made by M. Paul Verrier 
in his report of experiments made with Rousselot's 
apparatus for the exact measurement of the time- 
units of an English line (Revue de I'enseignement 
des langues vivantes, Aout, 1903), But the need 
of exact evaluation of all the elements of a line — 
a need that is not supplied by Mr. Omond — is 
rightly and emphatically demanded by the French 
critic. 

The shortcomings of Mr. Omond are those 
common to most writers on English versification. 



Nothing can take the place of a sound knowl- 
edge of the history of the language, and no one 
can afford to ignore the scholarship of metrics. 
In the chapter on " Quadruple Metre, etc.," which 
contains many excellent observations, Mr. Omond 
does once unflinchingly propose " to go to the very 
root of metrical analysis " in attempting to answer 
the question (p. 113), " Do duple and triple metre 
ever meet in the same poem?" But in the next 
chapter of " exemplifications " he fails in an at- 
tempt to analyze the rather perplexing rhythm of 
Tennyson's In the Valley of Cautaretz. It surely 
consists not of " seven " but of six duple periods. 
Some lines (1, 3, 5) begin with the " direct attack," 
and the feet of three syllables occurring here and 
there appear to be designed to enliven the move- 
ment of the lines, though they conform to the 
time unit of the piece, as Mr. Omond has admir- 
ably shown at p. 66 f. But this is really a " mixed 
metre," not ' mixed ' as to time, but designedly 
varied as to syllabic impact. That this articula- 
tion of the line, as it may be called, is available 
for definite effects, the poet has here finely shown. 
In the statement that " Coleridge's metre had its 
comic precursors " (p. 119), we have an indication 
of the author's restricted view of the history of 
things metrical. But we must not be too harsh 
with Mr. Omond for overlooking the fundamental 
fact in English versification that it embraces 
historically both a native and a foreign system. 
Within the limits of his preparation to deal with 
his subject, Mr. Omond has written with a glow of 
interest and conviction, and with an attractiveness 
of style, that will place his book on many a shelf. 
In partial fulfilment of a promise made in his 
book, to prepare a " historical and bibliographical 
sketch of English Metrical Criticism," Mr. Omond 
has very recently distributed a pamphlet entitled 
English Metrists (R. Pelton, Tunbridge Wells). 
It is " printed mainly for private distribution, but 
any one desiring a copy can obtain it by forward- 
ing nineteenpence " to the publisher. There are 
two sections, each covering over fifty pages. The 
first is "Historical," and in the judgment of its 
author " fairly complete in itself"; it deals with 
the " Elizabethan quantitive writers " with special 
fulness, but brings the story of classical forms 
down to Tennyson. The second section constitutes 
a chronological list of books and articles on 
versification by English-speaking authors. 



